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LATE  CABLES 

Wheat  harvesting  in  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  made  good  progress 
in  week  ended  August  20.     Cutting  nearing  completion  in  Manitoba,  but 
heavy  rains  middle  of  week  delayed  threshing.    Yields  of  early  threshed 
grain  higher  than  expected  and  grading  well*    Ideal  weather  in  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  speeded  cutting  and  combining  operations.    About  35  per- 
cent of  the  Saskatchewan  wheat  cut  and  threshing  expected  to  be  general 
by  the  end  of  another  week  in  southern  sections.     Grasshoppers  still  doing 
some  damage.    Harvesting  well  under  way  in  southern  Alberta;  cutting  and 
combining  expected  to  be  general  by  another  week.    Light  frost  northern 
localities  damaged  fields  to  some  extent. 

Egypt  current  wheat  and  barley  crops  estimated  at  I+9»S2!-!-,000  and 
11,069,000  bushels,  respectively,  as  compared  with  )-!-9,009,000  and 
10,9^1,000  bushels  harvested  in  1939. 

First  all  India  cotton-acreage  forecast  placed  the  19H0-U1  cotton 
area  at  13 , k^k,00Q  acres  compared  with  a  revised  first  forecast  of 
13>729>000  acres  and  a  final  estimate  of  21,356,000  acres  for  the  1939-^ 
crop.    In  previous  years,  the  final  estimate  of  cotton  acreage  in  India 
has  exceeded  the  first  forecast  by  mere  than  50  percent. 


*  #  *  *  *  *  * 
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HIGH  PRICES  AHD  GOl/ERffiElTT  RESTRICT I  QMS 
HAMPER  ORIENTAL  WHEAT  SHADE   

The  1939-40  wheat -marketing  year  in  the  Orient  was  characterized 
by  expanded  wheat  and  flour  price  controls  in  Japan  and  Manchuria  and  by 
reduced  supplies  and  the  consequent  riss  to  new  levels  of  wheat  and  flour 
prices  in  China,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  tne  United  States  ag- 
ricultural attache  at  Shanghai.    During  September-June,  freight  rates 
tripled,  thus  increasing  the  handicap  of  high  foreign-exchange  values 
on  Chinese  import  prices. 

The  total  wheat  crop  of  the  Orient  for  harvest' in  1940  is  estimated 
at  about  792  million  bushels,  including  the  first  official  estimate  of 
Japanese  production,  which  is  considered  unduly  high  by  the  Shanghai  office 
The  amount  of  domestic  wheat  expected  to  enter  commercial  channels  in 
1940-41,  however,  is  placed  about  10  percent  lower  than  in  1939-40,  when 
production  was  estimated  at  the  somewhat  smaller  figure  of  759  million 
bushels.    This  reduction  in  crop  movement  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
distribution  of  the  current  crop,  expensive  transportation,  and  the  various 
price  controls  imposed  by  the  Japanese.    Net  imports  of  foreign  wheat, 
including  flour,  into  the  Orient  last  season  were  estimated  at  about  26 
million  bushels  or  about  the  sane  as  in  1938-39.    Foreign  trade  on  a 
similar  scale  now  appears  likely  during  the  present  season,  but  it  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  controls  imposed  ever  domestic  supplies  and  whether 
comparative  prices  in  China  justify  imports. 

WHEAT:     Production  in  the  Orient,  average  1931-1935, 


Year  of 
harvest 

China  a/ 

;  Manchuria  b/ 

■  ■  Japan 

■  Total 

Average 

1931-1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

1939  

1940  

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

780,000 

38,440 

40,372 

858., 812 

790,000 
640,000 
640,000 
667,000 
700,000 

35,237 
41,373 
34,318 
a/  31,232 
a/  30,664 

50,410 
45,244 
61,086 
61,303 

870,429 
731,783 
719,562 
759.,  318 
792,172 

__,  .-  -  —  _  0  ,   0  . 

b/  Estimates  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  except  as  noted, 

China 


The  1940  wheat  crop  of  China  is  estimated  to  be  about  5  percent 
larger  than  that  of  1939,  with  quality  relatively  good.    A  somewhat 
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larger  acreage  returned  lower  average  yields  as  a  result  of  generally- 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  except  in  the  Provinces  of  Hopei  and 
Shansi.    Total  supplies  for  194C-41  should  be  about  the  same  as  in  1939-40, 
since  carry-over  stocks  are  believed  to  have  been  smaller  at  the  end  of 
last  season. 


The  marketing  of  the  1939  crop  was  considerably  restricted  in  the 
past  season  by  Government  regulations,  currency  manipulations,  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  and  generally  disturbed  economic  conditions,  but  it  is 
believed  that  larger  quantities  of  wheat  reached  milling  centers  in  1939-40 
than  in  the  previous  year,  chiefly  because  of  sharp  increases  in  prices. 
Tlour  production  was  above  that  of  1938-39  but  wan  estimated  at  only  about 
6  million  barrels  as  compared  with  an  output  of  over  18  million  barrels  in 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  present  hostilities.    The  carry-over  of 
flour  was  estimated  at  about  300,000  barrels,  or  68,000  barrels  above  that 
of  the  previous  year,  but  the  total  domestic  disappearance  of  flour  enter- 
ing commercial  channels  during  the  past  season  is  thought  to  have  been  less 
than  half  the  average  for  the  5  years  preceding  the  Si no -Japanese  conflict. 
This  indicates  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  retained  on  farms  for 
milling  in  small  mills  or  at  home. 


CHIIJA:     Imports  of  wheat  and 
average  1931-32  to  1335- 


lour  by  principal  country  of  origin, 
•36.  annua]   1956-37  to  1939-40 


Jul y- June 


Wheat 
Average  1931-32 
to  1935-36, 

1936-  37  

1937-  33  

1938-  39. . . . 

1939-  40  

Wheat  flour 

Average  1931-3J 
to  1935-36 

1936-  37  

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  

Wheat , inc .flour 

Average  1931-32 
to  1935-36 

1936-  37  

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  


United 
States 

Canada, 

Aus- 
trail a  1 

Argen- 
tina 

.  Japan 

Others 

:  Total 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

bushels 

bu 

shels 

bushels 

bushel s 

bushel s 

bushels 

: bushels 

5,507 

2,358 

16,018  j 

2,533 

0 

422 

:  26,838 

.  a/ 

0 

1,767  j 

0 

0 

a/ 

1,767 

6 

0 

0  i 

0 

0 

a/ 

:  a/ 

3 , 828 

33 

8,416  : 

0 

0 

1/ 

i  12,277 

2,977 

0 

5,355  i 

0 

0 

13 

'  8,350 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

barrel s 

barrel s 

barrels  ; 

Darrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

920 

102 

393  ; 

0 

437 

41 

1 ,393 

..  34 

120 

115  i 

o 

9 

2 

280 

1  66 

79 

509  j 

o 

921 

77 

b/l,712 

876 

93 

2,037  : 

0 

478 

70 

3,554 

1,047 

61 

1,036  : 

0 

730 

30 

2,954- 

1,0.00 

1 

,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  '• 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

9,647 

2 

,817 

17,736  : 

2 , 533 

1,966 

607" 

35,356 

158 

540 

2,285  : 

0 

40 

4, 

3,027 

747 

356 

2,290  : 

0 

4,144 

167  i 

7,704 

7,771 

451 

17,583  : 

0 

2,151 

315 ; 

28,271 

7,689 

274 

10,517  ; 

0 

3,285 

378  * 

22,143 

a/  Less  than  500  bushels,  b/  Offi 
flour  that  entered  Horth  China  in 


cial  statistics  do  not  include  all  the 
1937-38, 
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Imports  of  wheat,  including  flour  as  grain,  into  China  during 
1939-40  totaled  about  22  percent  "below  the  comparable  figure  for  the 
previous  season.    The  larger  part  of  the  reduction  was  in. wheat  imports, 
which  amounted  to  8,850,000  bushels  as  compared  with  12,277,000  bushels  in 
1938-39.    Imports  of  flour  were  fairly  well  maintained.    The  United 'States 
and  Australia  have  supplied  practically  all  the  wheat  imported  by  China 
in  recent  years;  in  the  past  two  seasons  about  one-third  of  the  total 
originated  in  the  former  and  two-thirds  in  the  latter  country.    Of  the 
flour  taken  by  China  last  season,  the  United  States,  and. Australia  were 
the  sources  of  slightly  more  than  1  million  barrels  each,. 730, 000' were 
reported  from  Japan,  and  small  quantities  were  supplied,  by  Canada  and 
other  countries, 

Manchuria 

Vfheat  production  in  Manchuria  in  1940  was  estimated  by  the 
Shanghai  office  at  about  the  same  or  slightly  less  than  the  small  1939 
crop  of  31,232,000  bushels.    Difficult  sowing  conditions  and  dry  weather 
last  spring  at  seeding  time  make  it  probable  that  acreage  was  reduced 
rather  than  increased.    Rain  was  received  in  May  and  June,  which  v/as  bene- 
ficial, but  later  hailstorms  and  floods  in  important  producing  districts 
are  belived  to  have  damaged  the  crop  considerably.    The  Government 
Monopoly' s  system  of  marketing  control  is  reported  to  have  had  poor  re- 
sults during  the  past  season,  and  farmers  are  expected  to  retain  for  their 
own  use  a  still  larger  part  of  this  year' s  wheat  unless  price's'  are  more 
satisfactory,  even  if  control  is  tightened  as  is  anticipated.  Recorded 
exports  were  small  last  season,  as  is  usual,  but  some  quantities  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  smuggled  into  North  China.    Commercial  carry-over 
stocks  are  also  believed  to  have  been  low  as  a  result  of  the  small  3,939 
crop  and  poor  deliveries. 

Imports  of. wheat  into  Manchuria  during  1939-40  were  negligible, 
according  to  available  information,  but  about  3  million  barrels  of  flour 
are  estimated  to  have  been  shipped  into  the  country.    A  similar  quantity 
is  expected  to  be  taken  this  season,  but  larger  quantities  may  be  sup- 
plied by  China  and  less  by  Japan. 

Flour-mill  production  in  1939-40  was  estimated  to  have  been  less 
than  half  of  normal  because  of  the  scarcity  of  wheat ,    Many  mills  operated  ■ 
at  less  than  10  percent  of  their  capacity  as  a  result  of  the  Monopoly's 
failure  to  supply  wheat.    Seven  mills  are  reported  to  have  made  adjustments 
in  order  to  grind  corn,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,5  million  barrels 
of  substitute  flour  will  be  produced  in  Manchuria  this  season.     If  regula- 
tions are  enforced  more  strictly,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  evade  Monopoly  control,  but,  unless  the  crop  is  larger  than  estimated, 
a  more  serious  shortage  of  wheat  and  flour  appears  likely  this  season  than 
last.    This  may  necessitate  purchases  from  countries  outside  the  yen-bloc 
area. 
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Japan  ■  '■ 

The  official  estimate  of  the  current  wheat  crop  of  Japan,  placed 
at  61,308,000  "bushels,  appears  high.     Even  with  the  record  acreage  sown 
of  2,064,000  acres,  yield  per  acre  would  have  to  exceed  the  average  of 
the  past  5  years  to  return  a  crop  of  this  size,  which  hardly  seems  prob- 
able in  vieitf  of  earlier  reports  of  adverse  weather  and  other  unfavorable 
factors.    Commercial  carry-over  supplies  were  estimated  to  have  been 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  as  a  result  of  the  good  1939  crop,  but  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  prices  fixed  last  February  for  domestic  wheat  slowed 
up  deliveries  by  farmers.    Even  if  the  present  estimate  of  crop  production 
is  maintained,  it  is  thought  that  the  quantity  moving  into  trade  channels 
will  not  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  in  production. 


JAPAN;     Imports  of  wheat,  l>y  country  of  origin,  average 
1931-32  to  1935-36,  annual  1936-37  to  1939-40 


July- June 

United 
States 

Canada 

Aus-  Argen- 
tralia'  tina 

China 

Manchur- 
ia  and 
others 

Total 

Average  1931-32 
to  1935-36 

1936-  37  

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  b/  

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000  ■  1,000 
bushels  bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,316 

3 , 510 

14,149'  a/ 

9 

507 

19,491 

130  2,471 
42  692 

0.:  0 
0:  0 

2,723:  461 
2,432:  128 
228'  42 
5,496;  0 

756 

7 

543 
214 

' 1,246 
1,318 

470 

306 

7,789 
4,619 
1,283 
6,016 

Compiled  from  official  records    except  as  noted,    a/  If  any,  included  with 
"Manchuria  and  others."    b/  Estimate  of  the  United  States  agricultural 
attache,  Shanghai,  based  on  official  returns  for  July-March. 


Imports  of  foreign  wheat  into  Japan  during  1939-40  were  considerably 
above  those  of  the  previous  year  but  were  confined  largely  to  takings  from 
Australia,  about  5.5  million  bushels,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  a  credit 
contract  made  last  December.     Imports  in  the  present  season  are  expected 
to  be  largely  dependent  upon  Government  policy  and  the  arrangement  of  long- 
term  credit  for  purchases  abroad. 

Elour  production  in  Japan  last  season  increased  by  more  than  1 
million  barrels  over  that  of  1938-39,  but  flour  stocks  were  reported  to  be 
low  on  June  30,  despite  the  fact  that  imports  of  wheat  from  Australia  oc- 
curred late  in  the  season  and  would  suggest  an  unanticipated  increase  in 
milling.    Exports  of  flour,  which  were  restricted  during  the  season  by  the 
Government,  were  estimated  at  nearly  3  million  barrels,  against  2.3  millions 
in  the  previous  year.    About  two-thirds  went  to  Manchuria  and  one-third  to 
North  China.     Domestic  flour  consumption  is  believed  also  to  have  increased, 
because  of  the  substitution  of  flour  for  rice  in  the  diet  of  the  people, 
resulting  to  a  certain  extent  from  last  season's  shortage  in  home-grown 
rice  supplies. 
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JAPAN:  Exports  of  wheat  flour,  by  principal  country  of  destination, 
 average  1931-32  to  1935-36,  annual  1936-57  to  1939-40  


July-June  : Manchuria    a/:      China  Others        •  Total 


•  1,000  barrels 1 1,000  barrels:  1,000  barrels:  1,000  barrels 

Average  1931-32  \  i                      ;  : 

to  1935-36   i  2,414  j  368j  110  j  2,892 

1936-  37   i               853  :                  10  j               122  j  985 

1937-  38   :           1,105  !             1,817  j                 28  j  2,950 

1938-  39   :           1,922  i                409  i                   1  j  2,332 

1939-  40  b/   |            1,925  :                 937  I                  0  i  2,862 


Compiled  from  official  records  except  as  notecU    a/  Includes  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory,    b/  Estimate  of  the  United  States  agricultural  attache, 
Shanghai,  based  on  official  returns  for  July-March. 


CUBA  INCREASES  FLOUR  IMPORTS  .  .  . 

During  January-June  1940,  imports  of  flour  into  Cuba  were  the 
largest  reported  in  r ecent  years,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    A  total  of  586,000  barrels 
for  this  period  compares  with  546,000  barrels  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1939,    The  month  of  heaviest  importation  was  May,  during  which  118,000 
barrels  were  reported.    Current  import  figures  by  country  of  origin  are 
not  available,  but  almost  all  the  flour  imported  by  Cuba  originates  in  the 
United  States.    Official  export  statistics  show  that  the  United  States 
shipped  560,000  barrels  to  Cuba  during  January-June ,  261,000  barrels  of 
which  were  milled  wholly  from  domestic  wheat.    Canadian  customs  returns 
for  the  same  period  reported  6,500  barrels  exported  to  Cuba. 


CUBA:     Imports  of  wheat  flour, 
January-June,  1936-1940 


Month 

1936 

i  1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

January  

88 

98 

105 

94 

93 

February  

105 

106 

72 

115 

97 

March  

111 

77 

101 

88 

101 

April  

96 

89 

87 

76 

99 

lay  

89 

90 

91 

88 

118 

June  

76 

75 

81 

85 

78 

Total  ; 

565 

535 

537 

546 

586 

Compiled  from  ships'  manifests. 
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VIGETABL3    OILS    AND  OILSEEDS 

YUGOSLAV  RAPE SEED  PRODUCTION 

FOR  1940  BELOW  NORMAL  ...... 

Harvesting  of  rapeseed  this  year  has  "been  considerably  delayed 
in  Yugoslavia.    The  first  consignments,  which  should,  have  appeared  much 
earlier,  are  tiust  arri^in,^  on  the  market.    As  a  result'  of  unfavorable- • 
weather  during  the  winter,  spring,  gaud  summer  the  crop-  will  be  poor  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.     Trade  sour ces  predict  a  decrease  of  60 
percent  as  compa^d  with  i>be  1939  production  of  345,000  bushels.  If 
this  estimate  is  correct,  the  1940  yield  will  be  the  lowest  since  1933. 
In  1935  rape  seed  production  showed  a  substsntial  increase  over  earlier 
years  and  in  1936  ran  close  to  a  million  bushels.    This,  however,  was 
a  record  crop  as  the-  next  year  it  fell  below  400,000  and  averaged  only 
368,000  bushels  for  the  3  years  1937  and  ?.939. 

During  July  the  Privileged  Export  Company  offered  $1.88  per 
bushel  for  rapeseed  intended  for  industrial  use  end  $1,95  per  bushel 
for  seed  destined  for  the  trade. 


GERMAN  FOOD  EXPERTS  CONTINUE 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  OIL-BEARING  SEEDS  .   .  . 

Fat  and  oil  production  is  one  of  the  outstanding  issues  in 
Germany's  food  economy  during  the  war.    Recent  statements  in  the  press 
disclose  the  tendency  of  German  food  experts  to  further  the.  cultivation 
of  -  oilseed-bearing  plants,   since  they  not  only  increase  fat  production 
but  furnish  important  protein  feedstuffs. 

Poppies  produce  a  high  yield  of  oil,  but  their  cultivation  has 
been  retarded  on  account  of  the  losses  in  harvesting,  since  the  pods 
open  at  maturity  and  drop  the  seeds.     This  disadvantage  is  reported  to 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  cultivation  in  Germany  of  a  new  species  of 
poppy  which  grows  a  seed  pod  that  remains  closed  at  maturity  and  can  be 
harvested  by  machinery.     The  yield  of  this  type  of  poppy  is  said  to  be 
extraordinarily  high,  and  production' on  a  large  scale  is  planned. 

Experiments  in  crossing  good  fiber  flax  with  oil  flax  have 
produced  a  "crossed  flax  plant,"  which  combines  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  two  original  plants  and  yields  considerably  more  fiber  and  oil. 
According  to  the  report,  the  "crossed  flax"  would  produce  11,000  tons 
more  oil  on  half  the  area  now  being  \ised  for  raising  ordinary  flax. 
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C  0  T  TON-OTHER    H  BE  E  S 

COTTON-MILL  ACTIVITY 

IN  CHINA  FURTHER  REDUCED  .   .  . 

Operations  of  cotton  mills  at  Shanghai  were  further  reduced 
during  July  as  a  result  of  toe  loss  of  important  interior  markets 
through  intensification  of  Japanese  "blockade  restrictions  and  the  ac- 
cumulation cf  excessive  stocks  of  yarns  arid  pieergoods,  according  to  a 
radiogram  from  United  States  Agricultural  Attach^  Ower.  L.  Dawson  at 
Shanghai.    Japanese  and  British  mills  were  reported  to  "be  operating  at 
at  out  70  percent  cf  capacity  in  June  and  Chines  a  mills  at  75  p3rcent, 
compared  with  95  to  100  percent  for  all  Shanghai  wills  during  earlier 
months.    Mills  in  other  occupied  areas  of  China  and  Manchuria  operated 
at  a'bout  the  same  lov;  rate  as  in  July,  while  those  in  Chinese-controlled 
areas  are  hc-lieved  to  have  teen  operating  at  more  than  BO  percent.  Mill 
consumption  or  raw  cotton  in  China,  including  Manchuria,  during  July 
was  estimated  at  122,000  tales.   

During  recent  months  prior  to  June  1940,  -cotton  mills  in  China 
generally  maintained  operations  at  a  relatively  high  rate.     Lower  cost 
of  production  and  fewer  governmental  restrictions  gave  mill  operators 
in  China  a'  considerable  advantage  over  thof;e  in  Japan,  particularly  in 
regard  to  export  markets  for  cotton  textiles.     Exports  to  South  Sea  mar- 
kets were  maintained  on  a  high  level,  partly  at  the  expense  of  European 
competitors  operating  under  wartime  conditions. 

This  period  of  high  mill  activity  and  favoratle  market  conditions, 
however,  has  gradually  deteriorated  during  the  past  2  months  as  a  result 
of  several  important  developments. 

(1)  Stocks  have  accumulated  as  a  consequence  of 
speculation  attending  the  continued  depreciation  of  Chinese 
currency  and  the  expectations,  now  somewhat  disappointed, 
of  capturing  textile  markets  formerly  supplied  ty  European 
exporters. 

(2)  Increased  wartime  trade  restrictions  in  British 
and  French  F.mpire  areas  have  tended  to  limit  potential  expan- 
sion in  oriental  and  African  coionia.1  markets. 

(3)  Recent  intensification  of  the  Japanese  tlockade 
of  Chinese  porta,  particularly  in  f'r.ith  China,  has  cut  off 
shipments  to  many  interior  Chinese  markets  not  previously 
closed. 

Access  of  mills  in  China  to  supplies  of  domestic  cotton,  already 
much  shortened,  has  teen  restricted,  while  consideratle  quantities  have 
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"been  exported  to  Japan.     Consequently,  large  imports  of  foreign  cotton 
have  been  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  improved  export  demand  for 
textiles.     Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  China  in  the  current  season  to  date 
have  been  higher  than  for  any  entire  season  since  1931-32,  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  American  than  usual. 


CHINA:     Imports  of  raw  cotton  by  countries  of  origin, 

and  total  exports,  June  1940,  with  comparisons  a/ 
 (In  bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


June 


Country 

1936 

1939 

1940 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Imports  ~ 

Bales 

6,026 
4,360 
1,556 

20 
651 

Bales 

15,526 
137,399 
5.  741 
8,001 
2*304 
158J371 

Bales 

36,766 

95 , 638 
2,329 

13, 167 

Bales 

6,242 
14, 239 
2,017 
1,  555 
1.210 

Bales 

76,449 
439,290 
27,729 
81,928 
11,095 

Bales 

409, 690 
278,997 
32,534 
c/  43,461 
d/  36.722 

British  India  

.  12,613 
92,8681 

147.900 

25.263 

536.491 

e/  801,404 

2,906 

142 

327,977 

150,082 

13,044 

October-June 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Retarus  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 

Excludes  Manchuria,    b/  lot  reported  separately,  cj  Tor  October-May 
only,  d/  Includes  Brazil,  if  any,  for  June,     ej  Includes  204  bales  reex- 
ported in  March  and  not  previously  included  in  the  total. 

Prices  of  American  middling  7/8  inch  and  Indian  Akola  quoted  at 
Shanghai  on  August  11,  1940  (immediate  delivery),  were  equivalent  to 
12.15  cents  and  7.67  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  at  current  rates  of 
exchange.    The  spread  of  about  4.5  cents  per  pound  (4  to  5.5  cents  during 
May  to  August)  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  normal  spread  in  recent 
years  and  to  a  large  extent  explains  the  fact  that  imports  of  Indian  cot- 
ton since  May  have  been  considerably  higher  than  those  of  American. 


The  Japanese-sponsored  North  China  Production  Promotion  Association 
is  reported  to  be  proceeding  with  an  8-year  plan  to  increase  cotton  pro- 
duction in  North  China  to  3  million  bales.     Progress  on  this  project  is 
already  evident  in  the  Tsingtao  area,  where  cotton  experiment  stations 
have  been  established  and  a  large  number  of  wells  for  irrigation  are  being 
dug*     Considerable  work  is  also  being  done  toward  the  restoration  and  im- 
provement of  communications  and  transportation  facilities  in  North  China. 
The  banking  and  exchange  situation,  however,   remains  difficult,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  financing  of  foreign  trade. 
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LIVERPOOL  EXPECTS  SMALL 

COTTON  FREIGHT  ALLOTMENTS  .   .  . 

A  -steady  undertone,  with  moderate  price  advances,  was  reported 
from  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  for  the  week  ended  August  16,  accord- 
ing to  a  cable  received  from  the  American  Embassy  at  London.    Nov;  that 
the  war  over  and  around  the  British  Isles  has  been  considerably  inten- 
sified, import  difficulties  for  raw  cotton  are  generally  expected.  The' 
conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  with  growing  intensity  of  warfare  and 
dangers  to  ships  and  ports,  freight  space  will  have  to  be  reserved  for 
the  most' e ssential  materials,  to  the  exclusion  of  less  immediately 
essential  imports.    To  the  extent  that  raw  cotton  is  used  in  manufactur- 
ing for  domestic  civilian  needs,  prospects  for  import  allotments  are 
definitely  unfavorable.     In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  has  warned  its  members  that  the 
freight  quota  for  American  cotton  will  possibly  be  small.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, import  buying  of  American  remained  virtually  suspended  for 
shipments  after  September,  and  only  small  lots  of  new-crop  American  were 
bought  to  fill  the  August  and  anticipated-September  freight  allotments. 

As  a  result,  partly,  of  these  conditions,  spinner  inqiiiry  in  the 
spot  market  was  more  active  during  the  week  under  review.    Sales  aggre- 
gated around  45. ,.000  bales.    More  immediate  uncertainty  as  to  future 
supplies  of  Egyptian  and  Sudan  cottons  called  forth  extensive  demand  for 
these  staples,  and  good  sales  are  said  to  have  also  been  arranged  in 
South  American  cotton  for  autumn  delivery.    United  States  cotton  was 
sold  in  moderate  lots  for  September-October  delivery.    C.i.f.  import 
purchases  were  generally  hampered  by  the  uncertain  shipping  outlook  and 
lack  of  freight  allotments. 

Manchester  reported  inactive  yarn  and  cloth  business  for  the 
week.    Home  trading  was  slow,  but  there  v/as  possibly  a  little  improve- 
ment in  export  business,  especially  with  the  Dominions.    Government  or- 
ders have  not  been  declining  excessively  in  recent  weeks,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  spread  business  more  evenly.    Machinery  activity  re- 
mained around  90  percent  of  normal.    At  this  rate  of  activity,  forward- 
ings  of  raw  cotton  to  mills  continued  to  exceed  fresh  arrivals  -  a 
situation  which.,  under  normal  circumstances,  would  be  nothing  unusual 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  general  need  for  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
export  business  again  prompted  governmental  measures  to  facilitate  trade 
A  new  Government  scheme  provides  for  an  insurance  of  exporters  against 
increase  in  freight  costs  and  against  frustration  risk  to  goods  not  lost 
or  damaged,  but  which  cannot  be  delivered  because  of  legal  prohibition 
or  force  majeure  -  a  risk  which  is  excluded  from  ordinary  marine  and  \tfar- 
risk  policies.    These  new  facilities  apply  to  exports  in  general  and 
therefore  also  to  cotton  goods. 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  NIGERIA 
REVIVED  BY  WARTIME  DEMAND  ... 

The  1939-40  cotton  crop  of  Nigeria,  British  West  Africa,  has  "been 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  that  colony  at  40,000  bales 
of  478  pounds  compared  with  20,131  bales  in  1938-39  and  26,474  bales  in 
1937-38,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Perry  N.  Jester  at 
Lagos.    The  increase  in  production  in  1939-40  is  attributed  to  an  increase 
in  acreage  as  a  result  of  higher  prices  and  to  favorable  growing  conditions. 
Production  is  expected  to  be  further  increased  under  wartime  demand,  since 
practically  all  of  the  Nigerian  crop  usually  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Small  quantities,  however,  are  absorbed  by  the  local  cotton  industry  in 
the  manufacture  of  rough  material.    The  greater  part  of  the  Nigerian  cotton 
crop  -  80  to  95  percent  in  recent  years  -  is  made  up  of  American  type 
cotton  and  is  grown  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  colony. 


NIGERIA:    Raw  cotton  purchased  for  export, 

1934-35  to  1939-40 
 (in  bales  of  478  pounds  net)  


October  - 
September 

Quantity 

October  - 
Sept  ember 

Quantity 

Bales 
49,248 
50,273 
39,794 

1937-38  

Bales 
26,474 
20,131 
a/  40,000 

1936-37  

Compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Nigerian  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a/  Estimate. 


The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Nigeria  has  been 
to  encourage  cotton  growing  in  areas  shown  by  investigation  and  experiment 
to  be  more  favorable  for  producing  cotton  than  for  other  crops.    At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Government  advocates  diversified  farming  where  it 
is  practicable  to  grow  more  than  one  export  crop.     In  the  periods  of  low 
cotton  prices  (less  than  about  2  cents  per  pound  of  seed  cotton),  farmers 
tend  to  shift  their  efforts  to  the  production  of  peanuts,  for  which  the 
soil  and  climate  are  very  favorable.     In  some  years,  the  sharp  reduction 
in  cotton  acreage  is  the  result  of  a  shift  to  food  crops  following  a  year 
of  locust  plague  or  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  in  which  a  scarcity  of 
food  supplies  developed. 

In  the  southern  Provinces  cotton  is  never  planted  alone  but  is 
planted  among  food  crops  in  years  i^hen  cotton  prices  are  sufficiently 
high  to  make    it  profitable.     There  is  abundant  farm  land  suitable  for 
cotton  growing  under  these  conditions,  so  that  the  relatively  high  prices 
in  terms  of  British  currency  at  the  present  time  may  stimulate  consider- 
able expansion  in  next  year's  cotton  crop  in  this  area. 
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COTTON  STATISTICS  .  .  . 

COTTON:  Spot  price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 
 August  l6j  lgjjQ.  vdth  comparisons  


Description 


:                            19540  •  ■ 

July 

5  August 

J  5 

:  12 

:    19  :  26    :  2 

:    9    :  16 

: Cent  s 

!  Cents 

! Cents:  Cents 

1  Cents 

[Cents: Cents 

: 13 ill 

13.38: 

1         ,•  • 

!l3ll5:1^.33il3.11: 

#  • 

:13, 15:13. 7I4 

.12.71! 

12.116:12.75:12.61: 

12.65:1-3.23 

.  « 

:iS,g7! 

.19.12. 

• 

IS. 11: 15^63: 

f 

H9.^9> 

20. U6: 21.85 

!19»59« 

:  20.07! 

19.10:19.37 

S19.3H, 

.20.1^:21.01 

1  • 

:12.19: 

12.1+6: 

>  • 

12.0U:12.33 

12.19. 

1  • 

12.23:12.81 

:l2.6l; 

.12.83: 

12,5^:12,83, 

.12.70: 

12.73:13.32 

y  • 

:io.2S: 

10.55: 

►  • 

lO.35slO.52 

10,  ky, 

1  • 

10.26:10.35 

•  11 • cl 

,10.  Uo: 

10.31:12.08, 

!12.0S. 

,12.16:12.58 

:  9*26: 

9.53: 

9.L&:  9.6l: 

:  9.53s 

9.61:  9.95 

:    sj  : 

10, 60s 

10.52:    -  . 

t  « 

• 
• 

1  • 

j    a/  : 

15.65: 

>  • 

• 
♦ 

« 
• 

1  • 
* 

Ame  ri  can  - 

Middling  

Low  Middling. 
Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Fair) 

Giza  7  

Uppers  

Brazilian  (Fair 

North  

Sao  Paulo. . . . 
Indian  — 

Broach  (Fully  Good)  -  . 

Central  Provinces  (Super 

Oornra  No.  1  (Fine) 

Sind  (Fine)  -  .... 
Peruvian  (Good)  - 

Tanguis  


line; 


Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Circula 
and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
sterling  at  official  rates,  a/ 


of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Ltd. 
Daily  Report.     Quotations  converted  from 
Not  yet  receiver"!  in  this  office. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1938-39  and  1939-Uo,  and  August  1  to  15,  1939  °nd  195'0  a/ 


Country  to 

:     Year  ended  July  31 

j      August  1 

to  15 

which  exported 

:  1938-39 

1    i  939-Uo:  ■ 

!■      1939  ' 

!  iqUo 

:  1,000  hales 

:  1,000  hales 

!  1,0 00  "bales 

11,000 

"bales 

2,019 

:  28 

2  k 

:  2.H78 

:           75  : 

0 

Total  Europe  

. :  2,270 

•  H,!--97 

:          103  : 

2k 

!.  960 

:           11  : 

3 

'990  : 

:            9  : 

8 

Total  

.:       3,568  i 

S.W-i-7  : 

123  : 

35 

0  : 

:           ik  s 

Total,  excluding  linters 

:       3,353  : 

6,¥tf  : 

109  s 

35 

a/  Includes  linters. 


******* 
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F  E  U  I  T  S ,    VEGETABLES,    AO.  HUTS 

CUBAN  AVOCADO  SHIPMENTS 
HEAVY  IN  JULY   

Shipments  of  avocados  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  during  July 
amounted  to  3,868,000  pounds,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul 
C.  L.  E.  Thiel  at  Eabana.    This  volume  is  the  heaviest  movement  in  recent 
years,'  although  it  is  only  about  150,000  pounds  more  than  exports  during 
1939.    The  heavier  shipments  were  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  reduced  the  early  crop  and  exports  have  been 
restricted  as  a  consequence.    July  is  normally  the  peak  month  for  the 
movement  of  avocados.. 

•  Exports  of  plantains  were  exceptionally  large  in  response  to 
demands  in  the  American  market.    Papaya  shipments  were  below  exports 
moving  in  July  1929,  but  the  total  movement,  this  year  is  more  than  double 
that  of  last  year.    This  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  Florida  papaya  sup- 
plies by  frost  damage  in  late  January  and  to  the  increased  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  this  fruit  in  recent  years. 

The  season  for  shipping  Cuban  pineapples  to  the  United  States  is 
practically  .finished.    Exports  of  pineapples  in  crates  during  the  year 
were  about  20  percent  below  those  in  1939.    The  movement  of  pineapples 
in  bulk,  however,  -increased  more  than  125  percent,    Most  bulk  pineapple 
shipments  are  to  canneries  in  the  United  States,  while  a  considerable 
volume  was  also  reported  to  have  been  shipped  to  Canadian  canneries. 


CUBA:  Exports  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  United  States, 
 July  and  January- July,  1939  and  1940 


Frui  t 


Papayas  

Avocados  

Plantains  

Grapefruit  

Pineapples  (bulk) 


Pineapples  (crated) 


January- July 


1939 

;  1940 

1939 

;  1940 

1 ,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

j  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

■  pounds 

115 

97 

322 

743 

3,723 

3,868 

4,957 

4,914 

99 

626 

630 

3,123 

0 

0 

a/ 

i 

0 

0 

1,601 

3,634 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

crates 

crates 

crates 

crates 

19.  ; 

56 

1,231  • 

986 

United  States  consulate,  Habana. 
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UtfI«D8E  STA1ES  EKESH  GBAPE 
3EP0RTS  DOWN  

Exports  of  fresh  grapes  from  the  United  States  during  the  1939-40 
season,  July  to  June,  totaled  29,980  short  tons,  or  about  75  percent  of 
last  season's  movement.    Reduced  exports  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  Jlrlssnd,  account  for  most  of  the  decline. 
Exports  to  Europe  as  a  whole  were  only  23  percent  of  those  in  1938-39. 
While  the  European  war  adversely  affected  shipments,  a  substantial  decline 
in  United  States  exports  to  Europe  was  anticipated,  in  any  case,  with  the 
ending  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain.    During  that  war,  Spanish  supplies  were 
very  restricted  and  our  exports  to  Europe  reached  abnormal  proportions. 

Shipments  to  countries  outside  of  Europe  increased  by  4,000  tons, 
with  Mexico  and  Canada  accounting,  for'-ftos*  of  th®;  aspaus  ion*.-  -  Canada 
again  became  the  most  important  export  market  for  United  States  grapes, 
accounting  for  52  percent  of  the  total.     Because  of  the  abnormal  export 
to  Britain  in  1938-39,  Canada  dropped  to  second  place  in  that  year. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  fresh  grapes,  by  principal  countries, 
average  1931^32  to  1935-36,  annual  1936-37  to  1939-40 


Jul:. 

-June 

Country  of 
destination 

1933 
192 

rage 
-32  to 

;5-36 

i.  3  jC  — O  I 

I 

937-38 

. 1938-39 

1939-40 

S? 

.ort 

Short 

Short 

■  Short 

Short 

tens 

t  oh's 

tons 

'  t  ons 

tons 

United  Kingdom  

2, 

001. 

0 

4,210. 

0 

10 

,643-. 

15,205. 

2- 

2,661.6 

Sweden  

105. 

0  ■ 

414. 

2 

671. 

3 

■  1,248. 

1 

736.9 

Norway  

38. 

0; 

147. 

2 

464. 

9 

■  -721. 

8 

761.8 

Finland  

19. 

7 

182. 

T 

377. 

5 

680. 

3 

8.0 

Other  Europe  

60. 

8 

oO  • 

n 

i 

146. 

9 

211. 

2 

4.3 

Total  Europe  

2, 

224. 

5 

4,964. 

& 

12 

,303. 

f 

18,065. 

6 

4,172.6 

Canada  , 

8, 

865. 

2 

12,375. 

9 

14 

,348; 

0 

13,923. 

b 

15,567.0 

Mexico.  

417. 

6 

737. 

7 

1 

,566. 

0 

1,510. 

9 

4,046.5 

Cuba.  

754. 

2 

842. 

0 

1 

,177. 

0 

1,135. 

4 

1,024.6 

Brazil  

75. 

0 

592. 

5 

921. 

6 

766. 

-5 

.'  991.6 

Venezuela  

77. 

2 

98. 

9 

151. 

<z 
o 

209. 

4 

289.1 

British  Malaya  

339. 

6 

410. 

0 

596. 

8 

503. 

7 

462.0 

Hong  Kong  

365. 

2 

0 

278. 

4 

236. 

4 

255.3 

Philippine  Islands  

884. 

1 

698. 

0 

906. 

0 

1,267. 

2 

1,133.9 

Other  countries  

it 

669. 

2,013. 

0 

2 

,165. 

0 

2,309. 

1 

2,037.8 

Total  ex- Europe  

13, 

447. 

2 

18,074. 

0 

22 

,710. 

1 

21,861. 

9 

25,807.8 

Total  all  countries.. 

15, 

671. 

7 

23,058.2 

35 

v013. 

8 

39,928. 

5 

29,980,4 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 


.  Commerc  e . 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 

OF  DRIED-FRUIT  COMPOTE  REDUCED  .   .  . 

Exports  of  dried-fruit  compote  from  the  United  States  during  the 
1939-40  season,  July  to  June,  totaled  7,806  short  tons.    This  volume  is 
about  75  percent  of  last  year's  movement  "but  was,  despite  the  European  War, 
above  the  average  for  the  previous  5 'years.    This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  Sweden,  which  has  not  been  involved  in  the  war,  normally  takes 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  and  accounted  for  a  volume  in  1939-40  that  is 
above  the  average  taken  in  the  previous  5  years. 

Sweden,  as  usual,  was  the  most  important  market,  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  22  percent.    Europe  as  a  whole  took  96  percent  of  the 
total.    The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  were  the  only  countries  to  show  sig- 
nificant increases,  while  shipments  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  and  other 
European  countries  were- substantially  below  those  of  1933-39. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  dried-fruit  compote 


by  principal  countries, 

July-June,  1934-35  tc  1939-40 


Country  of 

i 1934-35 

destination 

j 1935-36 

1S3G-37 

; 1937-38 

11938-39 

:  1939-40 

j  Short 

;  Short 

Snort 

:  Short 

;  Short 

;  Short 

United  Kingdom  

j  tons 

j  tons 

tons 

:  'oons 

•  tons 

•  tons 

!  335 

I  652 

"  2.J 6 

:  544 

:  892 

i  1,622 

Netherlands  

■  75 

:■  93 

137 

:  125 

:  196 

:  43 

178 

490 

825 

207 

i  201 

i  3 

:  4,068 

4,993 

2,470 

4,310 

6,431 

4,573 

Denmark  

;  io6 

39 

35 

147 

1,382 

688 

:  291 

259 

212 

338 

390 

283 

i  435 

316 

356 

'  385' 

634 

255 

Total  Europe  

;  5,490 

6,842 

6,156 

10,126 

7,467 

65 

36 

67 

245 

200 

291 

:  90 

94 

'  49 

■  20 

21 

15 

Other  countries  

53  , 

264 

46  ; 

68  • 

84 

33 

1       208  . 

394 

162  ; 

333  . 

305  ' 

339 

Total  all  countries... 

:  5,698  : 

7,236 

4,493  ■ 

6,489  : 

10,431  : 

7,805 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  D'omestic  Commerce. 


WAR  CURTAILS  UNITED  STATES 
EXPORTS  OF  DRIED -APPLE  WASTE 


Exports  of  dried-apple  waste  (except  pomace)  from  the  United  States 
during  the  1939-40  season,  July  to  June,  amounted  to  167  short  tons,  or 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  movement  in  the  preceding  season. 
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UNITED  STATES: 


Exports  of  dried-apple  waste,  by  principal  countries, 
July-June,  1934l?5  to  1939-40 


Country  of 
destination 

1934-35  1935-36:1936-3? 

1937-38 

1938-39  1939-40 

Short  Short 
tons  tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
t  on  s 

S^ort    :  Short 
■fc  on  s         -t  s 

.a/      . .  152 . 
252  363 
83  342 
133  40 

195 
301 
219 
75 

578 
473 
553 
90 

415    !  0 
207    :  62 
953    ;  85 
116    :  13 

790 

1,694 

1,691  160 

29 

2 

;i 

4  . 
0 
10 

18  2 
a/     :  4 

3'  ":  1 

14 

21    :  7 

Total  all  countries...;      494           959  822 

1,708 

1,712    '  167 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Less  than  0.5  short  ton. 


The  sharp  curtailment  of  exports  can  "be  directly  attributed  to  the 
European  War,  since  the  countries  that  take  the  hulk  of  American  exports, 
i.e.,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France,  in  turn  normally  export  large 
quantities  to  Germany.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  data  shown 
on  monthly -exports  in  the  tahle  below,  prior  to  September,  shipments 
were  normal,  with  144  tons  moving,  while  less  than  25  short  tons  were  ex- 
ported between  September  and  June. 

UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  dried-apple  waste,  by  months, 


Month 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

July  

124.  .3 

3.0 

68.0 

53.1 

August  

35.1 

24.2 

103.6 

90.6 

September  

21.1 

33.6 

96.1 

0 

October  

59.5 

45.9 

170.0 

9.1 

November  

128.1 

308.6 

519.9 

2.7 

December  

170.6 

347.1 

253.7 

3.9 

J  anuary  

73.9 

'.    .  239.0 

120.7 

0 

February. . . .  

119.1 

38.8 

124.4 

0 

March  

16.5 

165.0 

112.6 

0 

April  

40.0  * 

178.3 

67.8 

7.8 

May  

30.8 

:  275.9 

33.8 

-  0 

June  

2.8 

48.6 

41.3 

0 

821.8 

1,708.0 

1.711.9 

167.2 
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BRITISH  FRUIT  PRESERVATION  SCHEME;.  .  . 

The  National  Federation  of  Women's  Institutes  has  devised  a  scheme 
for  preserving  fruit  grown  in  village  gardens  and  allotments  for  house- 
wives, according  to  a  report  in  the  British  Ministry  of  Food's  Bulletin 
No.  40.    In  most  instances,  such  fruit  is  not  preserved  "because  of  the. 
lack  of  facilities.    Under  this  plan,  the  housewife  can  have' the  fruit 
preserved  at  a  small  cost  at  centers  established  "by  the  Federation.  Around 
200  centers  started  operation  on  July  1.    Hand-sealing  machines  have  "been 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  100,000  cans' and  1,000  gross  of  pre- 
serving "bottles  have  "been  purchased.    In  certain  areas,  mobile  units  have 
"been  formed.    With  the  help  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  courses  of  in- 
struction have  been  organized  for  depot  leaders.    The  Ministry  of  Food  has 
allocated  sugar  for  the  project. 


BULGARIAN  STRAWBERRY  EXPORTS 
SAME  AS  IN  1939   

Exports  of  strawberries  from  Bulgaria  during  1940  are  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  2,092  short  tons  shipped  last  year,  according 
to  a  report  from  American  Vice  Consul  Walworth  Barbour  at  Sofia.  Exports 
up  to  June  amounted  to  1,929  tons.    Production  of  strawberry  pulp  has 
been  estimated  at  between  19,800  and  22,000  short  tons,  and  practically 
the  entire  production  will  be  exported.    Exports  in  1939  totaled  15,000 
tons.    Bulgarian  exports  move  almost  entirely  into  Germany. 


CANADIAN  VALUE  FOR  DUTY  ESTABLISHED  ON  PRUNES  .  .  . 

Effective  August  8,  a  value  for  duty  has  been  established  at  an 
advance  of  1  cent  per  pound  over  invoice  prices  for  prunes  imported  into 
the  four  western  Provinces  of  Canada,  according  to  a  report- from  Assist- 
ant American  Commercial  Attache"  Oliver  B.  North  at  Ottawa.    Imports  into 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  were  included  in 
this  valuation  order. 


PANAMA  BANANA  EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  .  .'  . 

Exports  of  bananas  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  three  ■ 
months,  April  to  June,  1940,  amounted  -to  1,371, 511  bunches,  or  about 
35,000  more  than  the  movement  during -the  same  period  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  American  Commercial  Attache  Ashley  B.  Sowell  at 
Panama  City. 
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UNITED  STATES  BEEF 

AND  CATTLE  IMPORTS  DECLINE  .   .  . 

Total  imports  of  "beef  and  cattle  into  the  United  States  had  a  dressed- 
weight  equivalent  of  192,000,000  pounds  during  the  first  half  of  1940,  a  de- 
crease of  about  19  percent  "below  the  comparable  figure  for  1939.    The  imports 
of  dutiable  cattle,  representing  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  1940  beef  im- 
ports, were  about  29  percent  smaller  than  the  dressed- weight  equivalent  of  the 
1939  imports  of  that  item. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  total  imports  of  duitable  cattle  of  all  classes 
in  the  first  half  of  1940,  at  367,000  head,  were  about  25  percent  smaller  than 
the  total  imports  during  the  same  period  of  1939.    Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
imports  in  either  year  were  represented  by  dairy  cows.    Reduced  imports  of  all 
classes  of  cattle  contributed  to  the  smaller  1940  total.     Imports  of  nonquota 
beef  cattle  from  Mexico,  weighing  between  200  and  700  pounds,  represented  more 
than  half  of  the  total  imports  of  cattle.    This  claus  of  cattle  pays  the  duty 
rate  of  2.5  cents  per  pound  established  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  for  cattle 
weighing  less  than  700  pounds. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  domestic  slaughter, 
and  farm  price,   1930-1939,  and  January- June  1939  and  1940 


Imports  a 

/ 

Federally 

Average 

Dressed-weight  basis 

inspected 

Percent 

farm 

Total 

slaughter 

imports 

price 

Year 

Cattle 

Cattle 

•  Canned 

Other 

cattle 

of  cattle 

are  of 

per  100 

(duti- 

(duti- 

| beef 

beef 

and 

and  calves, 

inspected 

pounds 

able) 

able) 

beef 

dressed  wt. 

slaughter 

of  beef 

basis 

cattle . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Number 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Dollars 

1930  

226,273 

49,697 

140,263 

19,459 

209,419 

4,704,316 

4.5 

7.46 

1931  

85,570 

17,797 

48,965 

3,494 

70,256 

4,751,470 

1.5  ' 

5 . 31 

1932  

95,407 

19,200 

61,598 

1,697 

82,495 

4,394,048 

1.9 

4.07 

1933  

63,329 

9,829 

103, 360 

970 

114, 159 

5,045,914 

2.3 

3.63 

1934  

57,679 

11,091 

116, 685 

1,149 

128,925 

5,602,186 

2.3 

3.88 

1935  

364, 623 

105,009 

190,658 

10,248 

305,915 

■  5,167,023 

5.9 

6.21 

1936  

399,113 

127,075 

219,509 

6,200 

352,784 

j  5,969,908 

5.9 

5.85 

1937. .... 

494,946 

153,  600 

220,243 

6,592 

380,435 

5,374,285 

7.1 

6.96 

1938  

424,300 

124,338 

196,493 

3,239 

330,064 

:  5,379,425 

6.1 

6.28 

1939  c/ . . 

753,570 

220,818 ! 

214, 657 

4,617 

440,092 

:  5,362,515 

8.2 

6.87 

Jan. -June 

1939  c/ 

486,497  • 

113, 389  i 

102,490 

2,165 

238,044 

2,534,572 

9.4 

6.92 

1940  cj  366, 784 

94,577' 

95,189 

2,424 

192,190 

2,660,822 

7.2 

7.06 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Imports  for  consumption,  b/  Average  69 
percent  of  estimated  total  slaughter,     c/  Preliminary. 
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Imports  from  Canada  this  year  of  low-duty  heavy  cattle  have  run 
well  below  the  quarterly  quotas  established  in  the  1939  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  and  also  below  the  comparable  1939  imports.    The  agreement 
provided  for  imports  of  103,440  head  (51»720  head  in  each  quarter)  at 
reduced  duty  rates  during  the  first  6  months  of  1940.    Actual  imports 
from  Canada  of  that  class  of  cattle  totaled  57,193  head  in  the  period  in- 
dicated. 


UNITED  STATUS:  Dutiable-cattle  imports  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  total, 
 by  weight  classes,  1935-1959,  and  January-June  1939  and  1940  


700  'fjounds  and  over 


Under  700  pounds 


oountry 

:  Under 

1  (0  to 

Total 

and  year 

Dairy 

Others 

Total 

:175 

a/ 

o99   D / 

Tot 

,al 

dutiable 

:  pounds 

pound  s 

cattle 

r—  

.Numb  e  r 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Numb  e  r 

Number 

Number 

Canada 

1935  

„  / 
£/ 

c/ 

r  yu 

lie  j 

<  <dU 

iyob ..... 

D  ,  boo 

lob , Doo 

143 

,219 

55 

,  69o 

op , i  4y 

90  , 

QA  A 

d44 

2o4  . 

UbO 

lyoV  

o,  f  23 

J.d7  ,  4oo 

164 

,191 

80 

,792 

Crt  7CC" 

50,355 

131  j 

147 

OA  c 

395, 

o3o 

±yoo ..... 

r?  //In 
r ,  44<3 

r O, 529 

82 

r  971 

4-0 

,  o4b 

Q    T  A  'J 
y  ,14  f 

04  j 

o  a  o 
o(J2 

lo  ( 

,  (  <  0 

iyoy  a/ , . 

o ,  d  ru 

1/2, 1 00 

J.UX 

81 

11 , 22=* 

93 

061 

274' 

334 

J  an . —June 

19o9  d/ 

3, 645 

86, 332 

90 

,027 

49 

,151 

3, 205 

52 

356 

142. 

,333 

iy4U  a / 

6  y  £oL 

57 ,193 

60 

,444 

44 

,378 

<i ,  o41 

47  , 

019 

107  i 

,463 

Mptci  on 

1935  

£/ 

c/ 

8 

,622 

£/ 

c/ 

242  j 

468 

251 

,090 

1936  

0 

22,190 

22 

,190 

1 

,615 

140,241 

141 : 

856 

164^ 

046 

1937  

0 

24,792 

24 

,792 

1 

,259 

172,717 

173 , 

976 

193  j 

,763 

1933  

0 

49 , 740 

49 

,740 

2 

,062 

233,752 

235. 

814 

285. 

,554 

1939  d/. . 

o  • 

55 , 232 

55 

,232  j 

33 

,259 

390,074 

423^ 

333 

478. 

,565 

Jan. -June 

1939  d/ 

.0 

36,783 

36 

,783  : 

28 

,571 

278,451 

307  j 

022 

343  a 

805 

1940  d/ 

.  0 

25,197 

25 

,197  j 

26 

,429 

207,695 

234^ 

124 

259' 

321 

Total  e/ 

1 

1935  

c/ 

y 

68 

,573  j 

1/ 

sJ 

296. 

050 

364. 

623 

1936  

6,639 

158,873 

165 

,562  j 

57 

,314 

176,237 

233 , 

551 

399^ 

113. 

1937  ' 

6,724 

182,333 

189 

,057  : 

82^ 

,052 

223,837 

305 , 

889 

494^ 

946 

1930  : 

7,446 

125,315 

132' 

,761  : 

47, 

,703 

243,553 

291 , 

261 

424 , 

022 

1939  d/. .  : 

8,606 

223,001 

236' 

,607  : 

115, 

216 

401,747 

516 , 

963 

753 , 

570 

Jan. -June  : 

1939  d/; 

i  3,678  : 

123,171 

126 

,849 

77 1 

723 

231 ,925 

359  j 

648 

486, 

497 

1940  d/ ; 

3,251  j 

82,390 

85 

,641 

70  \ 

307 

210,336 

231, 

143  1 

366, 

734 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Changed  to  "under  200  pounds"  January  1,  1939,  in  second  agreement 
with  Canada,    b/  200  to  699  pounds  as  of  January  1,  1939.    c/  Not  so 
classified  prior  to  January  1,  1936.    d/  Preliminary,    e/  Includes  a  few 
head  from  countries  other  than  Canada  and  Mexico. 
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Low-duty  quota  imports  of  heavy  cattle  from  Mexico  xvere  set  at 
16,560  head  (8,280  head  per  quarter)  "by  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada. 
Actual  imports  from  Mexico,  however,  reached  25, 197  head  in  the  first 
half  of  1940,  the  difference  "between  that  figure  and  the  quota  figure 
being  admitted  upon  payment'  of  the  full  1930  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound. 


CHILE  BUYS 

UIJITED  STATES  DAIRY  CATTLE  .   .  . 

Purchase  of  110  head  of  pedigreed  United  States  dairy  cattle  is 
announced  by  the  semiofficial  Chilean  Development  Corporation,  according 
to  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  Charles  P.  Knox  at  Santiago,  Chile.  The 
shipment,  consisting  of  95  cows  and  15  hulls,  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
Chile  late  in  July. 

The  Corporation  has  announced  a  plan  to  sell  the  imported  animals 
to  owners  of  selected  dairy  herds  on  credit  terms  extending  over  a 
5-year  period.     It  was  reported  that  applications  to  buy  materially  ex- 
ceeded the  number  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation  and  that  additional 
stock  has  been  contracted  for  to  the  extent  pf  440  head,  the  delivery 
of  which  will  extend  over  the  next  few  months.    Total  eicpenditures  for 
imported  dairy  cattle  for  1940  were  expected  to  approximate  $150,000. 


EGGS  SCARCE 

1ST  BRITISH  MARKETS  .   .  . 

The  egg  shortage  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  imminent  for 
many  months,  arrived  in  July,  leaving  most  metropolitan  markets  almost 
bare  of  egg  supplies,  according  to  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  A.  T. 
Murray  at  London.    Loss  of  former  continental  sources  of  supply,  de- 
clining domestic  production,  and  the  seasonal  drop  in  Southern  Hemisphere 
Empire  sources  combined  to  bring  about  the  reduction  in  supplies. 

With  the  British  public  and  the  Government  considering  still 
further  curtailment  of  luxury  items  from  the  national  diet,  the  present 
egg  shortage  has  created  little  concern.    The  main  interest  of  the 
Ministry  of  Pood  appears  to  be  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  available  supplies.    No  official  interest  is  ex- 
pressed in  meeting  the  deficiency  from  imported  supplies  and  the  view  is 
taken  that  the  prospective  prolonged  egg  shortage  through  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter  is  an  incidental  sacrifice  that  the  country  must. make 
in'  the  general  move  toward  greater  dependence  upon  foods  produced  domes- 
tically. 
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In  mid-July,  some  egg  supplies  were  arriving  from  Ireland  and 
Canada,  although  in  quantities  far  insufficient  to  cover  requirements. 
Maximum  egg  prices  are  controlled  from  importer  to  retailer  "by  the  Minis- 
try of  Food,  and  price  levels  have  been  increased  by  only  comparatively 
small  amounts  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.    Retail  prices  for  Irish 
eggs  range  from  2s.  to  2s. 3d.  per  dozen  (40  to  45  cents  at  official  ex- 
change rate)  ,  while  prices  for  most  other  foreign  eggs  range  from  ls.6d. 
to  ls.9d.  per  dozen  (30  to  35  cents).    Domestic  eggs  are  slightly  higher. 
Maximum  prices  at  which  importers  may  sell  to  wholesalers  eggs  produced 
in  the  Dominions  or  North  and  South  America  range  from  lls.6d.  to  13s. 9d. 
per  120  eggs  (or  about  23  to  27.5  cents  per  do.zen) .    In  view  of  the 
present  freight  rates,  duty,  and  importers'  margin,  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  prices  would  be  attractive  to  United  Spates  exporters  even  assum- 
ing such  imports  were  sanctioned  by  the  British  Government. 

Before  the  war,  about  40  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom  total  egg 
requirements  were  imported.    A  large  part  of  the  imports  were  received 
from  Scandinavian  sources,  from  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  and,  of 
course,  were  lost  to  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  recent  German  invasions. 
The  domestic  poultry  industry,  during  the  past  decade,  had  been  organized 
on  a  basis  that  made  it  heavily  dependent  on  imported  feeds.    The  feed 
shortage  of  last  winter  brought  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  poultry  num- 
bers, particularly  of  pullets.    Recently,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
warned  farmers  that  a  further  curtailment  of  imported  feeding  stuffs  was 
necessary,  and,  while  urging  greater  efforts  to  produce  feed  grains  on 
their  own  farms,  advised  a  further  material  reduction  of  poultry  flocks. 


BRITAIN  CONSERVING 

DOMESTIC  BEEF  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 

Domestic  British  cattle  are  now  designated  as  a  beef  reserve  to 
be  maintained  "on  the  hoof"  for  future  emergency  requirements  of  the 
Nation,  according  to  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  A.  T.  Murray  at  London. 
British  farmers  are  busy  laying  in  feed  stocks  against  the  coming  winter 
as  a  first  step  in  the  building  up  of  domestic  beef  supplies.  The 
Ministry  of  Pood  is  distributing  extra  supplies  of  oilcakes  from  central 
stocks  and  from  discharging  ships.    Under  this  scheme  feed  stocks  are 
dispersed  as  a  precaution  against  air-raid  damage,  and  farmers  receive 
their  winter  feed  rations  in  advance,  while  shipping  conditions  permit. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  equitable  distribution  of  compound 
feedstuffs,  British  feed  dealers  and  manufacturers  produce  only  four  standard 
mixtures.    Up  to  mid-July,  farmers  stocking  oilcake  were  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  amounts  of  linseed,  peanut,  palm  kernels,  and  cocoanut  cake, 
but  cottonseed  cake  was  in  short  supply. 
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With  respect  to  domestic  feed  crop  prospects,  oats  and  barley 
production  will  probably  be  about  average  this  year,  Mr.  Murray  reports. 
Oats  have  done  very  well  on  the  newly  plowed  land.    Root  crops  may  turn 
out  about  fair,  but  hay  production  is  definitely  light  throughout  Great 
Britain.    The  quality  of  the  hay,  however,  is  very  good.  Considerable 
silage  has  already  been  made  with  portable  silo  forms  and  by  underground 
silage  methods. 

Under  the  new  policy,  domestic  cattle  will  be  carried  on  to 
heavier  weights,  with  quantity  of  meat  and  not  quality  the  watchword 
of  beef  production.    No  feed  will  be  made  available  to  bring  British 
cattle  to  the  high  finish  that  formerly  brought  premium  prices  over  im- 
ported beef.    While  the  war  and  shipping  conditions  permit,  the  British 
public  will  mainly  receive  rationed  supplies  of  imported  meats,  as  long 
as  such  supplies  continue  to  be  available.    If  imports  of  meats  are 
seriously  reduced,  however,  the  authorities  are  prepared  to  use  all  of 
the  domestic  supplies,  reserving  nothing  but  pedigreed  stock  for  even- 
tual replacement. 

The  additional  costs  incurred  in  carrying  cattle  and  sheep  will 
be  met,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  higher  scale  of  fixed  slaughter  prices. 
Pat-cattle  prices  have  been  increased  from  10  to  15  percent,  while 
sheep  prices  also  have  been  increased. 


ARGENTINA  EXPORTS 

MORE  CASEIN  TO  UNITED  STATES  .... 

Casein  exports  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States  in  1940  will 
probably  be  considerably  larger  than  in  any  other  recent  year,  according 
to  Vice  Consul  J.  D.  Walstrom  at  Buenos  Aires.    Exports  to  the  United 
States  reached  6,592  short  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1940.  Comparable 
figures  for  earlier  years  were  not  submitted.     In  the  calendar  year 
1939,  however,  casein  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  8,768 
short  tons,  a  material  increase  over  the  figures  for  1937  and  1938. 

In  1937  and  1938  exports  to  the  United  States  represented  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  Argentine  casein.    The  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Japan  usually  outranked  the  United  States  as  a 
buyer.     In  1939,  however,  the  United  States  took  40  percent  of  the  total, 
and  this  year  exports  to  the  United  States  through  June  represented  50 
percent  of  the  total  movement.    N0ne  has  been  sent  directly  to  Germany 
in  1940,  while  exports  to  all  other  takers  have  been  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  formerly. 
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LICENSES  NOW  REQUIRED 

FOR  CHEESE  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA  .  .  . 

Permission  of  the  Dairy  Products  Board  is  now  required  to  enable 
companies  or  individuals  to  export  Canadian  cheese  in  quantities  exceed- 
ing 50  pounds  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  export 
licenses  are  required.    A  recent  amendment  permits  shall  shipments,  not 
exceeding  50  pounds,  without  license.    These  licenses  are  exclusive  of 
those  required  for  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  provisions 
of  the  British  Canadian  Cheese  purchase  Agreement,  which  called  for  the 
delivery  of  78,400,000  pounds  of  Canadian  cheese  during  the  production 
season  ending  November  30,  1940.    This  now  represents  the  minimum,  as  the 
British  Food  Ministry  has  recently  indicated  that  they  will  want  to  ob- 
tain the  largest  possible  quantity  of  cheese  from  Canada  this  season  to 
be  purchased  at  the  prices  agreed  upon  in  the  Purchase  Agreement. 

Canadian  production  of  cheese  amounted  to  124  million  pounds  in 
1939,  91  million  pounds  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  about 
7  million  pounds  to  "he  United  States.    Consumption  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported cheese  in  Canada  totaled  41  million  pounds  in  1938,  or  3,62 
pounds  per  capita. 


SPAIN  ISSUES  NEW  REGULATIONS 

FOR  MARKETING  1940  WOOL  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

Under  date  of  May  29,  1940,  the  Spanish  Government  released, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  new  regulations  regarding  the  col- 
lection, grades,  and  prices  of  wool.    These  regalations  require  that 
sheep  owners  declare  to  the  National  Livestock  Syndicate  within  a  certain 
time  limit,  the  amount  of  wool  obtained  from  shearing,  including  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  shorn,  type  of  wool  produced,  estimate  of  the  weight  and 
color,  and  the  place  where  stored.    Prices  for  greasy  wool  have  been  es** 
tablished    for  the  1940  shearing  for  the  different  grades,  depending  on 
the  quality  and  yield.     In  case  the  owner  has  already  sold  the  wool,  he 
must  make  a  declaration,  giving  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  name 
of  the  place  where  it  is  stored. 

Returns  are  also  demanded  from  purchasers  of  wool,  who  are 
required  to  send  to  the  Syndicate,  within  10  days,  a  sworn  statement  of 
all  purchases  and  the  name  of  persons  from  whom  purchased.    The  Syndicate 
may  decide  to  take  possession  of  the  purchased  wool,  or  may  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  owner.     Imports  must  also  be  made  through 
the  Syndicate,  and  the  Syndicate  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wool 
Office  such  quantities  of  wool  as  are  required  by  the  Spanish  industries. 
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SOVIET  GRAIN  CROPS  MAY  BE  BETTER 

THAN  IN  LAST  TV/0  YEARS  -  COTTON  POOR  .   .  . 

The  Soviet  grain  situation  represents  a  rather  mixed  picture. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  a  definite  appraisal,  it  is  possible  that 
production  will  he  greater  than  during  the  2  preceding  years  of  poor  crops. 
Spring  cereals  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  beginning  of  August  were  re- 
ported as  varying  from  good  to  satisfactory  throughout  the  country.  Spring 
barley  was  stated  to  be  excellent  in  the  Crimea  and  good  in  the  Ukraine; 
bats  were  reported  as  doing  v/ell  throughout  the  country,  except  in  the 
northwestern  Provinces,  which  experienced  a  severe  drought.    No  specific 
information  was  received  on  spring  wheat,  which  accounts  for  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  wheat  acreage  and  is  grown  in  the  eastern  regions  of 
European  Russia  and  in  Siberia.    The  important  winter-rye  crop  apparently 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  drought  in  April  and  May  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing areas  of  northern  and  central  Russia.    Elsewhere  it  was  reported 
as  good  or  very  good.    Winter  wheat  was  said  to  be  excellent  in  the  Crimea, 
very  good  in  the  Caucasus,  except  in  the  important  Kuban  Province  where  -it 
was  damaged  by  insects,  and  satisfactory  to  bad  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

It  appears  that  weeds  and  insects  are  causing  considerable  harm 
this  year.    Harvest  developed  late,  with  only  34.6  million  acres,  or  17 
percent,  of  the  plan  harvested  by  July  25  as  compared  with  61.8  million 
acres ,  or  29  'percent  of  the  plan,  on. the  same  date  of  last  year.    With  a 
shorter  harvesting  period,  difficulties  that  usually  accompany  this  phase 
of  field  work  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  likely  to  increase.    Moreover,  the 
Soviet  press  has  often  spoken  of  poor  preparation  for  the  harvest,  and  of 
delay  and  poor  overhauling  and  inefficient ' servicing  of  the  combines.  The 
neglect  of  binders  and  other  harvesting  machinery  has  also  been  severely 
criticized  by  Soviet  spokesmen. 

A  decree  published  on  August  1  contains  minute  instructions  for  the 
application  of  the  most  elementary  precautionary  measures  against  undue 
harvest  losses,  which  have. been  a  chronic  occurrence  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Repeated  reports  of  grain  lodging  in  the  south  and  in  Siberia,  and  of 
weeds  and  pest  damage,  and  the  frequent  injunctions  in  the  Soviet  press 
against  delaying  harvesting,  thereby  incurring  heavy  losses  by  shattering 
of  over-ripe  grain  -  point  to  the  probability  of  very  heavy  crop  losses 
this  year. 

The  weather  this  spring  was  generally  reported  as  unfavorable  for 
cotton.    Warm  winds  and  sand  storms  during  April  dried  out  the  soil.  Cold 
rains  in  May  caused  rotting  and  cold  weather  in  June  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants.    Water  supply  for  irrigation  was  reported  as  less 
than  usual  and  weeds  were  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  usual.  Labor 
troubles  and  lack  of  proper  fertilizing  were  also  mentioned  in  the  press. 
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